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Another Look At Compromise 


CerPNXHE INTERESTING question in connection with 

compromise,” wrote Lord Morley in a famous 
essay published in the last century, “obviously turns 
upon the placing of the boundary that divides wise 
suspense in forming opinions, wise reserve in express- 
ing them, and wise tardiness in trying to realize them, 
from unavowed disingenuousness and _ self-illusion, 
from voluntary dissimulation and from indolence and 
pusillanimity.” That statement is reproduced here 
because the present writer thinks it an epitome of ac- 
cumulated wisdom on the subject and a corrective 
of the ambiguity that currently attends the discussion 
of compromise. 

Morley’s essay On Compromise has been called “the 
very gospel of dissent.” He maintained that in the 
formation of opinion concerning the intrinsic merit 
of a proposition or a course of action, one must 
maintain complete independence. Majority opinion 
must never dictate one’s decision as to what course 
of action is preferable, assuming its practicability. 
But Morley advanced and defended this thesis: 

“In the positive endeavor to realize an 
opinion, to convert a theory into practice, 
it may be, and very often is, highly expedient 
to defer to the prejudices of the majority, 
to move very slowly, to bow to the conditions 
of the status quo, to practice the very ut- 
most sobriety, self-restraint, and concilia- 
toriness.” 

It is remarkable that a statesman whose pacifist 
convictions led him to leave the Government when 
Britain entered the First World War should have been 
the author of a classic statement on the philosophy 
of compromise. Surely, nothing could more strikingly 
reveal the ambiguity in which that word has become 
involved. 

Perhaps we have heard too much about the “tyranny 
of words,” for after all, they are about the most use- 
ful servants we have. If they push us around it is 
really our doing. They cannot help meaning what we 
have made them mean. We are all a bit like Humpty 
Dumpty when it comes to words: when we use them 
they carry just the freight we intend. (To be sure he 
was ready to “pay them extra” for a heavy load, an 
item most of us are prone to overlook.) But if the 
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word compromise must continue to have two distinct 
major uses — one connoting a practical adjustment 
of means to ends, and the other a degree of moral 
surrender — should we not distinguish sharply be- 
tween the two meanings in political and moral dis- 
course? 

Currently we are witnessing a most commendable 
effort to bring the Christian witness to bear upon 
political and social life, not in perfectionist terms, not 
in the rarified atmosphere of ideals, but in concrete 
down-to-earth fashion. This means using our “prin- 
ciples” to give us a sense of direction and to keep us 
mindful that all political goals are but relative “goods,” 
while making our decisions on a pragmatic basis. 
This is, of course, what is meant by the often re- 
peated statement that politics is “the art of the pos- 
sible.” And this is another way of saying that com- 
promise is of the essence of politics — as it is of 
statesmanship. 

So far, so good. But at this point the positive, con- 
structive meaning of compromise is diluted by stirrring 
into it the connotation of moral surrender, which is 
precisely what Lord Morley so strongly denounced. 
Is not this a sufficient explanation of the degradation 
of the word “politics” in the usage of high-minded 
folk? We get ourselves in the insupportable position 
of declaring compromise inevitable and necessary, 
and hence a duty, and at the same time pronouncing 
it a sin! This is not “paradox”; it is contradiction. 

Courageous moral action can sustain itself only by 
appeal to a high and compelling sanction. Such a 
sanction is vitiated by any admixture of sin. Evil, 
yes, for we do not find unmixed “goods” in the world 
of experience. But when a person is confronted by a 
forced option and exercises it to the exclusion of 
the greater “bad” he takes his stand squarely on the 
side of the angels, in that one transaction. He is 
entitled to, and his moral nature demands, an une- 
quivocal sanction: he has done right. 

The trouble is, of course, that having made this 
right choice a person is always disposed to assume 
that taking a stand on the side of the angels has made 
him dependably angelic. He forgets that his moral 
responsibility did not begin with this particular choice, 
that he carries a measure of guilt — individually, 





or as a member of society, or both — for the very 
situation in which choice has a morally tragic aspect. 
This, it would seem, is what the theologian means 
when he insists that even the most righteous man is 
continually in need of repentance. But what he has 
to repent of is not the making of an obviously right 
choice in a mixed-up situation. For the power to do 
that he should thank God and take courage. Repent- 
ance is called for because he did little or nothing to 
alter the situation that set the conditions of his choice, 
and perhaps because he is even now complacently 
awaiting the next moral confrontation on exactly the 
same level. 

The theologians’ stress on ambiguity as attending 
all decision making at the ethical level is altogether 
wholesome and necessary as long as it is addressed 
to the complex of factors found in every objective 
situation. It is an antidote for self-righteousness and 
moral complacency. But when a right decision is 
made, by a private person or a statesman, in a situa- 
tion in which compromise is necessary, there is “joy 
in the presence of the angels.” To assert that such a 
decision has within it a measure of sin is worse than 
confusing; it is frustrating and morally disheartening. 
Christian discipleship requires grace, not only as mercy 
and forgiveness, but as power to make decisions that 
allow one to say with conscious rectitude, “Here I 


stand!” F.E.J. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


We publish in this and the next issue two news items 
which show how difficult it is in many situations to remain 
true to the convictions of most readers of this journal on 
racial segregation. One (to be reported more fully in the 
next issue) is the case of a minister in South Carolina who 
has been forced to leave his church because of his stand on 
this issue. The other is the sad and, in some respects, terri- 
fying story of the events at Tchula, Mississippi which led 
to pressure upon the supervisor and physician of Providence 
Farms because, on Christian grounds, they reject the principle 
of segregation. There are many cases of men who have had 
to choose between their Christian convictions and_ their jobs 
in local situations even though their convictions are supported 
by the national assemblies of their churches. It is remark- 
able that these national bodies, even those with their chief 
strength in the South, have supported the Supreme Court 
decision on segregation in the public schools but that it is 
so difficult for the churches to give effective help to people 
on the local level. The Methodist Bishops in the Southeastern 
Jurisdiction earlier this year made a statement which conceded 
so much to the opponents of desegregation that it could only 
undercut those who were struggling locally for what the 
church at large has clearly affirmed. One wonders if there 
has been an issue in this whole period of our national history 
on which so many individuals have had to struggle almost 
alone and at great personal risk. They are struggling in 
behalf of many of us who live in sheltered places and who 
have the good fortune to live among people who, on this 
subject, agree with us. 


The Providence Farms case represents a kind of mass 
pressure upon a few individuals which so far has not been 
marked by planned threats of violence. But if the two men 
who have been advised to leave do so, it is feared that the 
work of twenty years will be threatened. If they stay, the 
risk of violence may be very great. The total story does show 
that there are a few people including two ministers and a 
landowner in the community who have dared to defend these 
two men and their work. Also, there are others who are not 
mentioned in the published article who have shown that 
they have a very bad conscience about what has been done. 

The reactions of the press have also been encouraging both in 
Jackson, Mississippi and in other parts of the South. In the 
long run, help for people under this kind of pressure must 
come chiefly from the area in which it takes place. Yet we 
do want those who are facing these problems to know that 
we feel that they are doing it for the rest of us and to let 
us know what help might be useful to them. 





We are publishing an article by the Rev. Ronald Preston 
who is one of the wisest and best informed interpreters of 
social issues in the Church of England. There are remarkable 
parallels between the British political situation and ours. 
The distance between the two parties there has become very 
narrow in spite of the fact that the British parties do represent 
more consistent philosophies than our American parties. 
The Republican Party as controlled by Eisenhower accepts 
the results of the New Deal and the Fair Deal in much the 
same way the Conservative Party in Great Britain accepts 
the results of the work of the Labor Party. There is no 
important group in Britain which can compare in conservat- 
ism to the Taft wing of the Republican Party, most of which 
is more backward-looking than Robert Taft himself ever was. 

Ronald Preston is right in saying that the key issue which 
lies behind most particular positions and which still divides, 
to some extent, the parties in spirit and long term purpose 
is the issue of equality. Very few people anywhere advocate 
absolute equality but there is a vast difference between those 
who insist that the burden of proof is on particular forms of 
inequality and those who accept such inequalities with ap- 
proval or, at least, with complacency. This difference in 
spirit is present also in American politics though the Demo- 
cratic Party which, in its national leadership, is the party 
that stands for greater economic equality has a_ strong 
Southern wing which has long done more explicitly to preserve 
inequalities than any political group in America. There is 
a wing of the Democratic Party in the South, represented 
by such men as Senators Fulbright, Sparkman and Hill, by 
former Senator Frank Graham, Col. Francis Miller and others, 
which shares the spirit of the national leadership of the Party. 
Much will depend in the future on which party in the South 
attracts the millions of Negroes, who in coming years will vote 
for the first time. 

The sickness of Eisenhower can have most unfortunte con- 
sequences, not only because of what it may do to our foreign 
policy, but also because he had not finished the work of 
making the Republican Party a vehicle of a more humane 
and more open-minded conservatism. His own close relations 
with the business community probably means that the party 
under his leadership would remain primarily the party of 
business and that it would be unlikely to attract the major 
bodies of organized labor, but a Republican Party remade 
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by Eisenhower would be able to play a role comparable to 
that of the Conservative Party in Britain. The latter party 
has, however, one ingredient which does not exist in America 
— an aristocracy that does not have a business base and which 
has an independent position in the conflicts between manage- 
ment and labor. 

This journal is non-partisan in its editorial policy. In the 
months ahead we shall not support a particular party or 


particular candidiates. At times this may call for considerable 
self-restraint. This non-partisanship grows out of the limits 
of the consensus on which the journal was founded. It does 
not mean that we place independent voting above acceptance 
of the responsibility to work within political parties. Most 
Christians should make a definite choice. But we need two 
healthy parties and fortunately Christians can find an im- 
portant vocation in either one. D Rel peal: 


The Political Situation in Britain: Autumn 1955 


RONALD H. PRESTON 


LTHOUGH I HAVE taken a keen interest in 

British politics for more than two decades I am 
not in the everyday rough and tumble of political life. 
I have, therefore, no inside knowledge and my picture 
is the personal and rather general one of an observer. 
Also when writing about politics, bias should be dis- 
closed in fairness to the reader, and mine is that of 
one who has supported the Labour Party. There may 
be some advantage in this, for the big political ques- 
tion in Britain is what is to be the future of the 
Labour Party and what is its policy to be. It is 
important partly because a party which criticises the 
status quo always needs a clearer theoretical position 
than one which is in agreement with it, and still more 
because if the electoral pendulum swings in the ac- 
customed fashion the Labour Party should win the 
next general election. If the present Parliament runs 
its full five years this could be as late as 1960, but in 
fact it is unlikely to be later than the fall of 1959. 
Unexpected events at home or abroad could of course 
bring it about much earlier, especially as the present 
Government has only a small majority. I should per- 
haps add one more preliminary point: what follows 
refers in many ways to Britain as a whole, but I shall 
make no attempt to deal with the special issues raised 
by nationalism and other factors in Scotland, Wales 
and Northern Ireland, all of which send M.P.’s to 
Westminster. 

There is an astonishing difference between the 
political situation in this decade and that of the two 
previous ones. In 1935 the issues of both foreign 
and domestic policy seemed clear cut. Those of us 
who were in opposition to the inept foreign policy of 
the Baldwin-Chamberlain administration knew what 
its disastrous results would be, and time and time 
again we were proved right. In home affairs the 
economic depression which, although the worst was 
over, still left us with much unemployment, seemed 
to show the bankruptcy of capitalism. Almost all the 
more intelligent of the younger generation were on 
the Left. Ten years later, in 1945, the issues seemed 
equally clear. Those in opposition in the Thirties 
came into their own. Most people were conscious of 
reforms long overdue, illustrating the truth of Matthew 
Henry’s remark, “Times of war are times of reforma- 
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tion.” The Labour Government came to power in 
this atmosphere and spent five years putting into 
practice a systematic extension of the welfare state, 
which had been developing in a rather haphazard way 
throughout this century. This was done in accordance 
with plans which it had been working out ever since 
it had been driven from office (though hardly from 
power, as it was then a minority government) by 
the Great Depression. 


Situation More Complex Today 


In 1955, however, the issues are not nearly so 
clear cut. In particular, both in home and foreign 
affairs, many of the myths of the Left have been 
exploded. If the Labour Party is to fulfill its present 
role as an opposition party, offering a plausible altern- 
ative policy to that of the Government, it must do 
some radical rethinking. This is not made any easier 
by the fact that Britain as a country has not got much 
freedom of maneuver in the post-war world. But it 
is clear that many shibboleths of the Left must be 
discarded. In foreign affairs, for instance, its belief 
in the brotherhood of men led the Left to lack any 
coherent theory of power in international relations 
and in particular to assume that one must always 
be suspicious of one’s own government. To be anti- 
British advanced the brotherhood of man. Hatred 
of imperialism has also prevented the Left from 
thinking seriously about the Commonwealth, which 
is obviously arriving at a new and highly subtle 
position in the world affairs, or to get to grips with 
the practical problems of the Colonial Territories. 
The image of Colonel Blimp, a well known reactionary 
figure in the cartoons of one of our leading political 
cartoonists, David Low, has sunk deep into the mind 
of the Left. For the same reason it was slow to see 
through the pretensions of the U.S.S.R., and it hung 
on to a belief in the innocence of the foreign policy 
of the “Workers’ State” long after the facts were clear 
to all whose minds were not in blinkers. Traces of 
this are still to be found. The influential Left weekly 
The New Statesman and Nation has been a steady 
critic of British foreign policy since the end of the 
war, under both Labour and Conservative govern- 
ments. (One of its grievances has been the lack of 





difference in policy between the two.) What is inter- 
esting is that it has been so frequently wrong in its 
predictions of the disasters that would ensue from 
the politics it criticised. Similarly people like Aneuran 
Bevan, though often making good critical points, and 
with one part of their minds emancipated from many 
traditional illusions of the Left, nevertheless give the 
impression that with another part of their mind they 
cannot forgive the naughty post-war world for pre- 
venting their acting in the way that ideally socialist 
beliefs and hopes would prompt. It is perhaps irrita- 
tion at our lack of freedom to maneuver that rather 
illogically causes anti-U.S.A. feelings always to sim- 
mer under the surface of the Left. The McCarthy 
episode gave, of course, a tremendous fillip to these 
feelings, and not only in left wing circles; some of 
the “off the record” utterances of leading American 
military authorities and the occasional outbursts of 
senators do the same. Even personal visits do not 
always lead to understanding. A year or two back a 
very intelligent Lancashire Trade Union official as- 
sured me on his return from a visit to the U. S. A. 
that it was itching for a show-down with Russia and 
China. On the whole, though, I think we are improv- 
ing in our technique of evaluating the news which 
comes from U.S.A. 


Labour’s Time for Rethinking 


Fundamental rethinking in home affairs is also 
necessary for many in the Labour Party. Some of 
the simple slogans about capitalism will have to be 
discarded; I refer to such as “production for use 
and not for profit,’ or the semi-Marxist “inherent 
contradictions of capitalism.” The Depression of the 
Thirties gave them an appearance of plausibility; the 
boom ecenomy of the Fifties has shown their limita- 
tions. On one condition only would they come into 
their own again, if the U.S.A. plunged into another 
depression of the 1929 variety. If her economy is 
properly managed she need not, and one must pray 
that she will not. The consequences in Europe and 
other parts of the world would be tremendous. The 
residual strength of the U.S.A. might ensure the 
survival of her own social fabric, but it is perhaps 
the only one that would. Elsewhere social discontent 
would sweep away established institutions — in 
Britain, the Labour Party with them — in favour of 
some totalitarian form of government, either of the 
Left or Right. This is, of course, what the Marxist 
hopes for; he thinks it is bound to happen and time 
is on his side. But since it need not happen, demo- 
cratic parties of the Left have just as much stake 
in making the mixed economies of the West work 
as have democratic parties of the Right. That is why 
it is urgent that they should see beyond some of these 
simple slogans on which a good deal of their prop- 
aganda has been built in the past — not that it was 
ever necessary to believe them in order to be on the 
Left. Much of the sounder philosophy of British 


socialism has been based on the outlook one finds in 


the books of R. H. Tawney; it is noteworthy how 
much of his famous books The Acquisitive Society 
and Equality still holds. 


Again, those supporters of the Labour Party who 
took a simple view of nationalisation as the key to 
the solution of all economic problems, now know 
better. There was truth in the cartoon of the American 
Time some little while after the coal industry had been 
nationalised, showing a rueful miner saying, “There’s 
still the bloody boss!” Problems of management are 
perennial in any form of society and nationalisation 
does not of itself solve them. Furthermore the ob- 
vious clash of interests between different sections 
of workers are being uncovered by the general pros- 
perity, for example that between skilled and unskilled 
workers. Quarrels caused by this are harder to re- 
solve than those between capital (or management) 
and labour. Our nationalised railways are bedevilled 
by the rivalries of the more skilled engine-drivers’ 
union (A.S.L.E.F.) and the more general railway 


union (N.U.R.). 


To some extent the Left has been the victim of its 
own slogans. It really convinced itself that the Tories 
were crypto-fascists and that if they were returned 
to power their aim would be deliberately to create 
enough unemployment to discipline the workers 
through fear of the sack. (The memory of the De- 
pression bit very deep.) I have had this said to me 
many times by experienced and thoughtful Left ob- 
servers and participants. It is obvious by now that 
this is not so, and harping upon the theme does the 
Labour Party less and less good at elections. Most 
of the leadership of the Party is well aware of all this; 
its problem is re-education of its followers. In general 
the time lag in adapting people’s thoughts to new 
situations is considerable. This is not a problem 
peculiar to the Left. In mixing with representatives 
of both management and workers it is depressing to 
find how much even the more flexibly minded repeat 
the points one was so accustomed to hear in the 
Thirties. 


Conservatives Make Adjustments 


The Conservative Party has in part succeeded in 
adapting itself to the new situation. It is a chastened 
party, no longer dominated by the hard faced men 
of the Chamberlain period. It has accepted the wel- 
fare state and is even inclined to vie with the Labour 
Party in promising extra benefits; it certainly appears 
to emphasize them more than it does precise means 
for increasing basic productivity. It is as important 
that the people of the U.S.A. should realise that the 
Tories have so fully accepted the Welfare State and 
that it is not a party issue, as it is for British people 
to realise that the lauding of free enterprise and of 
“the American way of life” does not do justice to 
what the government of U.S.A. actually does in the 
way of supervising the economic system. Our two 
economies are not so far apart as some would have 
us believe. But to return to the Conservative Party; 
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once more, as so often before in British history, it 
has known when to give way and when to steal 
its opponents’ clothes. Tory governments today are, 
if possible, more tender to the Trade Unions than 
Labour Governments, and they are equally unready 
to deal with unsatisfactory features of our economy 
which are popular with the Left, such as the chaotic 
state of house rents owing to various Rent Restriction 
Acts and housing subsidies, one of the results of which 
in practice is to make the worse housed workers pay, 
out of rates and taxes, subsidies to the better housed. 

The Conservative Party has accepted almost all the 
Labour Government accomplished from 1945 to 1950. 
An exception is the nationalisation of the steel in- 
dustry, which has been reversed (an attempt to undo 
the nationalisation of goods haulage by road has 
proved so unpopular that it has been abandoned and 
the main trunk routes of British Road Services are 
to be left undisturbed). The influence of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. R. A. Butler, has been 
very great in all this. The Tory backwoodsmen are 
simply bypassed these days by our Conservative 
Governments. The dominant mood of the Tories is, 
having accepted these changes, to digest them rather 
than to add to them, to increase benefits here and 
there within the welfare state but not to add to its 
structure. The Labour advance of the last decade 
has become the Conservative status quo of this. The 
Conservatives say that their aim is that the country 
should double its standard of living within 25 years 
and by this means to extend benefits and reduce taxes 
at the same time. On the whole they hope to do it 
by letting well alone. Theoretically the aim should 
lead them to be severe on restrictive practices which 
are now investigated by a permanent Monopolies 
Commission. But this proceeds in a very slow fashion, 
and any action on its recommendations is of a kid 
glove kind compared with what the U.S.A. is used to. 
Should the Conservatives really deal with the restric- 
tive practices of management it would be as great a 
revolution as it would if the Labour Party dealt with 
those of Trade Unions. My guess is that neither will 
be more than tinkered with. 

Not much need be said about the differences be- 
tween the parties in foreign policy; it consists chiefly 
in sniping about relatively marginal issues such as 
the length of national service. Most reluctantly, 
Labour was compelled after the war to initiate under 
Ernest Bevin a foreign policy very different from its 
hopes, and one which the Conservatives have con- 
tinued. A considerable section of the Labour Party 
remains uneasy about German rearmament and the 
manufacture of hydrogen bombs, but the leadership 
is committed to both. Critical resolutions which ap- 
pear on the agenda at Party conferences do not give 
an accurate picture of the opinions of those who vote 
Labour; they reflect the zeal of the handful of enthus- 
iasts who keep the constituency party machines go- 
ing between elections, a thankless task which un- 
fortunately tends to fall to zealots simply because 
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others will be not bothered. In fact it is astonishing 
how calmly the country has accepted the avowed policy 
of both parties in using the threat of retaliation by 
a hydrogen bomb as the main hope of preventing a 
major war, astonishing in view of the fact that we 
are now one of the most vulnerable countries in the 
world. 

The intelligence of the Conservative Party in real- 
izing that it must be a mass party if it is to win 
enough votes and in accepting the considerable 
changes in our social structure, has certainly paid 
dividends. It is the main reason why Labour has 
never won 50% of the votes at a General Election. 
This is an astonishing failure. Millions of workers 
(and especially women workers) persist in voting 


Tory. 
Why the Conservatives are in Power 


Why did Labour lose the last election? One reason 
was undoubtedly the bad impressions created by the 
constant divisions caused by the Bevanites, the last 
only hastily patched up for the election and indeed 
almost certainly why Sir Anthony Eden brought off 
the election when he did. He correctly thought, he 
had caught his opponents on the hop. Another rea- 
son is that Tory organisation was much better. This 
is partly a matter of wealth. Conservatives often talk 
about the financial backing for the Labour Party from 
Trade Unions as if it was vaguely sinister. But Con- 
servative finances are never made public at all. It is 
known, however, that Lord Woolton has raised very 
large sums, primarily from the business world, for 
Tory funds in recent years. The Conservatives there- 
fore have full time paid agents in practically every 
constituency; Labour has far fewer, and they seem 
to spend much of their time partly raising their own 
salaries by means of local football pools! However 
there was a deeper reason for Labour’s defect — its 
own lack of thought. Much of the electorate was ob- 
viously detached and in a sense uncommitted. Harp- 
ing on the Depression of twenty years ago and the 
fear of unemployment was not convincing. The 
younger generation was simply not interested. Ration- 
ing is now a memory. Employment has never been 
fuller. There are more cars on the market, more T.V. 
sets, washing machines and refrigerators; glossy mag- 
azines abound. Wages are sufficiently high for workers 
to possess many of these things and to have solid 
hopes for more. Talking of fair shares and the limits 
of state intervention in economic life did not seem 
vital. 

It is true that much of this prosperty is precarious 
because the international economic position of the 
country is precarious, and also because the present 
inflationary tendencies could easily get out of control; 
it is also true that the Conservative governments since 
1951 have been very lucky in terms of trade as com- 
pared with the period from 1945 and especially during 
the Korean war. This preoccupation with securing 
a rising standard of living, thought of in immediately 





British and indeed personal terms, when compared 
with our responsibilities for under-developed and 
underprivileged areas, may well be thought hardly 
worthy of a country which still has much power and 
influence in the world. But at least all this is the 
background against which policy must be thought out, 
not that of twenty years previously. It is significant 
that the average age of Tory M.P.’s is less than that 
of Labour, and that not many of the younger genera- 
tion seem to be growing up with the strong Labour 
sympathies that were so common in the Thirties. I 
notice this in interviewing prospective university 
students. Not many of them are keen Conservatives 
either; the general prosperity has made them take 
the status quo for granted in an unpolitical way. But 
the practical effect in terms of votes is Conservative. 
As I have emphasised, all this well-being could easily 
come to an end. But the immediate task in front of 
a British political party today is not to assume that 
it will come to power in a time of economic disaster, 
but to set out to capture the imagination of the elec- 
torate, and especially the younger electorate on the 
assumption that there may well be a period of steady 
development ahead. 


Labour Party Homework 


Supporters of the Left, like myself, who in general 
distrust the Conservative Party are thus in the some- 
what paradoxical position of thinking that the result 
of the May general election was all for the best. 
The Conservatives have been returned with a suflfici- 
ently large majority to make efficient government 
possible without the fearful parliamentary strain of 
the last few years when the Government’s majority 
was only a handful, but at the same time the present 
majority is small enough to prevent slackness in the 
administration or to prevent the more reactionary 
Tories from having much influence. Meanwhile the 
Labour Party, whose ideas are certainly not coherent 
enough in 1955, has a few years to think out what 
is a relevant policy in the Fifties for a party of the 
Left, instead of resting on the horrors of the Thirties 
and the remedies of the Forties. If it fails to do so 
and the situation remains stable in other respects, 
it will lose the next election. 

In this task the contribution of the famous Fabian 
Society will continue (the New Fabian Essays of three 
years ago had some interesting ideas), but the role 
of a relatively new monthly, Socialist Commentary 
should be noted. Basing its concern on the belief 
that a party of the Left is basically concerned with 
equality (not, of course, to the exclusion of freedom) 
because of its convictions about the importance of 
each person and the breaking down of barriers to the 
social fellowship between persons which a more equal 
society will achieve, its aim is to think out the impli- 
cations of this conviction realistically in terms of the 
present, free from the shibboleths of the past. In no 
sense official, it has nevertheless attracted distinguished 
contributions from prominent Labour leaders like 


Mr. Morrison and Mr. Gaitskell, and has been backed 
by Mr. Attlee. It is a searching critic of Bevanism, 
and also of any pseudo-Marxist ideas lingering in the 
Party. A recent issue contained a brief and pungent 
article from Prof. W. Arthur Lewis on a future policy 
for Labour, which is like to become a classic. The 
Manchester Guardian reprinted it. Professor Lewis 
holds the senior chair in economics at Manchester 
University, and besides being one of Britain’s fore- 
most economists, he has a world-wide reputation, 
partly because of his work for the United Nations 
in connection with under-developed areas. (He comes 
from the West Indies and is in fact the first Negro 
to hold a chair in a British university). 

The problems which Labour must tackle are the 
problems of the country as a whole. It must lose its 
suspicions on profits and study how better to make 
them subserve common people. It must find a way 
of encouraging enterprise and flexibility. It must 
think out much more thorough ways of humanizing 
industry; hire and fire methods may now be a thing 
of the past, but the experience of the nationalised 
industries shows how difficult it is to secure a sense 
of the dignity of work and real workers’ cooperation. 
It must have a realistic policy for the Colonial Ter- 
ritories for which we are directly responsible, as well 
as an adequate theory of power in_ international 
affairs to do justice to Britain’s role in the self-govern- 
ing Commonwealth, as well as our relations with the 
U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and western Europe. I do not, how- 
ever, think that there is basically a separate “socialist” 
foreign policy to be discovered; the broad policy 
of the country since the war has been the only possible 
one. As a party of the Left, Labour should have a 
policy on two very controversial domestic issues. 
One is education. England (rather than Britain) has 
the most class-conscious society of the English speak- 
ing world, and the foundation of it is our dual 
educational system of state and “public” (i.e., private) 
schools. How to modify this will require great ingen- 
uity. The other issue is an attack on the inequality 
of capital. The welfare state has greatly reduced the 
inequality of incomes and we have a much healthier 
society in consequence. The inequality of capital. 
however, remains almost as great as ever. It is still 
roughly the case that 1% of the population owns 50% 
of the capital. 

... And the Liberals 


A word should be added about the Liberal Party. 
It has no chance of being any stronger as a party 
than it is now; if anything it is likely to become 
weaker. Many of its policies are theoretically the 
most adequate of all, but this is simply because it 
has no chance of ever having to put them into practice 
and so can ignore all the practical obstacles in the way. 
The vocation of Liberals is surely to leaven the other 
two parties, both of which are producer rather than 
consumer conscious, the Tories because of the protec- 
tionist mood of British business and industry, and 
Labour because of the Trade Unions. Labour, how- 
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ever, has an antidote in the consumers’ Cooperative 
Movement (to which it does not pay enough atten- 
tion). When Liberals are compelled to choose be- 
tween the other two parties, some abstain and of the 
rest, two vote Conservative to every one Labour. 
The Liberal influence in the country is and can still 
be considerable, but not in terms of M.P.’s at West- 
minster. 


I have said nothing about the Communist party; 
its political influence is negligible, and such industrial 
influence as it has is for the most part not due to 
anything distinctly Marxist. 


On the whole it is a good thing that British politics 
have become less “ideological” than in the Thirties, 
and that the common ground between the parties 
is so great. It makes politics more pragmatic and 
empirical and less like a substitute for religion. They 
cannot always be so; sometimes issues run really deep, 
as in South Africa at the moment. But a country is 
happier if they do not. The British situation presents 
us, however, with the danger of irresponsibility. Can 
we take politics seriously even if we do not regard our 
opponents as totally wrong? This is one of the places 
where Christians have a vital contribution to make. 
I wish there were more signs of it being made. 


Incident in Mississippi 


On September 29, 1955 Washington newspapers carried the 
first account of a mass meeting of 700 “citizens” held in 
Tchula, Mississippi, at which Dr. D. R. Minter and Mr. A. E. 
Cox were “invited” to leave their homes because of their 
“strange racial opinions.” 

The following day a delegation representing the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions called upon the U.S. Department of Justice to request 
an investigation of this attempt to deprive law abiding Amer- 
ican citizens of their constitutional rights. One of the reasons 
for the direct interest of organized labor in this affair is that 
A. E. Cox is Secretary-Treasurer of the National Agricultural 
Workers Union, A.F. of L. 

Mr. Cox has been employed as the supervisor on the 2,700 
acre Providence Farms for the past 15 years. His associate, 
Dr. Minter, has his office and clinic on Providence Farms and 
provides medical attention to patients throughout the area. 
Mr. Cox also supervises the operation of a consumer co-opera- 
tive store and a credit union which are owned and patronized 
by about 200 tenant, sharecropper and farm worker families 
residing in the nearby community. There has been a small 
but ineffective local of the National Agricultural Workers 
Union in the same area, and it is well known that A. E. Cox 
has been the active leader in each of these community projects. 

Providence Farms is an outgrowth of a project established 
in 1936 by the noted religious leader, Dr. Sherwood Eddy, 
once president of the World Alliance of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. The original project was founded by 
Dr. Eddy and his associates. It was located at Rochdale, 
Mississippi and offered a place of refuge for sharecropper 
families evicted from cotton planatations because of their 
membership in the Southern Tenant Farmers Union. The 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union was the predecessor of the 
organization which is now one of 111] national and international 
unions composing the American Federation of Labor. 

After the call on the U.S. Department of Justice, the AFL 
and CIO delegation was advised by counsel to send an 
investigator to Mississippi to get a first hand account of the 
situation which would supplement that obtained from the 
newspapers and by telephone. 

Since the Providence Farms was originally inspired, founded 
and supported by prominent religious leaders and the project 
is essentially that of Christian missionary activity, the Reverend 
Charles M. Jones of the Community Church of Chapel Hill, 
N.C., was asked to make the investigation. Much of the in- 
formation that follows is taken from Mr. Jones’ report. 


Background 
The incident developed following the arrest of four Negro 
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youths on the charge of allegedly using obscene language in 
speaking to a teen-age white girl. The incident took place 
near Providence Farm on which Dr. Minter and Mr. Cox live. 

The questioning on Monday, September 26th, of the four 
youths, along with three men who were relatives, was tape 
recorded “to have a record showing that no threats were 
made on the Negroes in getting their statements relative to 
their accusation.” Two persons other than Sheriff Richard 
Byrd and County Attorney Pat Barrett were reported present 
at the questioning according to an article in the Jackson Times. 
One was a Mr. Moses, a local businessman and head of the 
Holmes County Chapter of the Citizens’ Council.!- Mr. White, 
a member of the Mississippi State legislature representing 
the area in question, was the other. Statements made by the 
Negroes at this time resulted in the calling of a mass meeting 
for the following day, September 27. 


Sponsorship of Meeting 


News of the meeting went through the county by word of 
mouth that the “council” was having a meeting Tuesday night 
at the gymnasium, but “you don’t have to be a member of 
the council to attend.” No printed or radio announcements 
were made. Cox and Minter first learned of the meeting on 
the morning of the day it was to be held, when the local 
Methodist minister came to warn them. 

Though there were denials that the Citizens’ Council was in- 
volved as an organization, many of those attending the mass 
meeting itself and instrumental in calling it were members 
of the Citizens’ Council according to an article in the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. Since those playing active roles in the 
meeting and/or the recording included the head of the Lex- 
ington, Mississippi local chapter of the Citizens’ Council, the 
chairman of Tchula Citizens’ Council, and the head of the 
Holmes County chapter, it is obvious that the Citizens’ Coun- 
cil had plenty of “unofficial” representation at the meeting 
and in calling it. 


The Mass Meeting 


With attendance estimates varying from 400 to 900 and 
reliably placed at about 700, the meeting was held at Tchula 
High School from 8 p.m. on September 27. The first two 
hours of the meeting were devoted to the playing of the tape 
recording made the previous day, which consisted of questions 
and answers. 

While the tape recording was presumably made to get 





1. The Citizens’ Council of “white males dedicated to the 
preservation of segregation.” 
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information as to the alleged obscene language charge, most 
of it dealt with questions about Cox and Minter. Answers 
to questions by the Negroes indicated that, according to the 
Negroes, Cox had “mixed Swimming,” allowed whites and 
Negroes to sit together in meetings, taught Negroes they 
should go to white schools with white children. Cox had a 
more difficult time speaking to the crowd than Minter for 
there were more questions in their minds regarding him. 
Questions were yelled to him from the crowd as to where 
the money came from to get the farm in the first place, where 
money for support came from, why the credit union had to 
lend money to people when they could get it from the banks. 
He was asked if he believed in segregation. 

Cox admitted to the crowd that a sixteen year old Negro 
who played with the children (his children) and helped care 
for them while his wife helped Dr. Minter, did swim with 
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the children, pointing out that in such a way she could help 
care for them. He denied any mixed swimming parties. 


In answer to the question from the audience, Cox told the 
crowd that he believed segregation was un-Christian. He 
went further to deny he had advocated breaking the Miss- 
issippi law or that he had taught the children they should 
go to the white schools. 


There was a great deal of disorder and ridicule while he 
was talking but no overt expression of violence or intention 
of violence. The answers of Minter and Cox took approxi- 
mately forty-five minutes to an hour. 


At the conclusion of their remarks and question answering, 
a motion was made, the exact wording of which cannot be 
established as there were no written minutes kept. Cox (and 
newspaper reports) say the motion did not order or ask them 
to leave the county, it “expressed the opinion” or said “it 
would be better for the county” if Dr. Minter and Cox 
left the county. 

During the discussion of the motion two men rose to 
the defense of Cox and Minter. One of them, a Presbyterian 
minister from a nearby town, questioned whether the pro- 
ceedings were legal and whether it was morally right to use 
proceedings taken from persons “under charge” and play 
them back before a public gathering. An attorney at the 
meeting answered that such procedure was “quite in order” 
and that it was in the discretion of the authorities as to what 
use should be made of such recordings. On October 7, it 
was reported that this minister, Reverend Marshall Calloway, 
had been asked for his resignation by the officers of his church. 


Among the talks against Cox and Minter was one particularly 
damaging, one made by State Representative Ed White. 
He made a demagogic talk outlining racial views that the 
Communists held, concluding with the remark that he was 
not calling the gentlemen Communists, but they were following 
the Communist line. 

The vote was taken and recorded by standing. Cox reports 
that an overwhelming majority stood favoring the resolution. 
Two men stood against it, a minister and one other. Quite 
a number of persons simply remained in their seats, not 
voting either way. 


Newspaper reporters came to the farm and according to 
Cox were very sympathetic and wrote stories inclined to 
discredit the meeting. The mass meeting stirred up a great 
deal of protest. The Greenville Delta Democrat Times called 
it “as un-American as any bestial idea that ever came from 
behind the Iron Curtain.” Other papers ran articles explain- 
ing the background and work of Minter and Cox, showing 
especially that they were cleared by the Un-American Activities 
Committee ef any taint of communism. 





In the next issue... 


Liston Pape, Dean of the Divinity School of 
Yale University, writes about “Religion on the 
Air.” In this article he points up some of the 
dangers and difficulties of communicating the 
Gospel on T.V. and radio. 
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